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NATIONAL PARKS IN THE NEw DEAL 


The new and old systems of national parks and other 
non-commercial reservations suddenly concentrated in 
the Interior Department* have by now become an orderly 
collection but by no means yet an organized whole. 
Besides the old system of national (primeval) parks, 
we now find there National Historical Parks, National 
Military Parks and National Capital Parks, together 
with reservations of several minor kinds and a host of 
new National Monuments; while scenic and perhaps 
historic highways loom as a new venture. 

Organization was naturally demanded itnmediately upon 
the President’s reorganization of government depart- 
ments last August, but it soon became apparent that 
much study must precede it. Very wisely the National 
Park Service decided to make no suggestions to Con- 
gress until it had first-hand acquaintance with all its 
new possessions and had thoroughly canvassed the pos- 
sibilities of the situation as a whole. Men of intimate 
experience with state and city parks, experts in the 
study and preservation of the primitive, students of 
comparative values in history and many others must be 
summoned into conference in order that our national 
system of systems as well as its diversified integrals 
may attain to what the nation and the future must have. 

Previous to March, 1933, the National Park Service 
handled only National (primeval) Parks and National 
Monuments. National Military Parks were then a 
small system of battlefields in the War Department. 
With that transferred later to the National Park Service, 
and a new National Historical Park System begun, his- 
tory looms very importantly indeed in the future 
national establishment. One is privileged to predict 
that principal units of the National Military and Na- 
tional Monument systems will be transferred to the 
National Historical Park System, giving that com- 
manding impertance in the field of American history, 
while minor reservations of all systems will drop into 
lower classifications. Nation-owned municipal parks and 
national highways are important, but experience must 
prove whether they will reach highest development in 
association with the national park groups. 

National (primeval) Parks in the field of nature, 
National Historical Parks in American history, and 
National Monuments completely conserving smaller study 
units of several kinds, will probably be the leaders of 
the reorganized National Parks System. 


~ * Reported in the National Parks Bulletin of August, 1933. 
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THE EVERGLADES PRIMITIVE 
ASSURED 


The desirability of a national park in the Everglades 
was suggested by this association as early as 1920, but 
it was at once seen to be inevitable that the form of the 
successive bills for its creation, offered since 1928, would 
establish Congressional precedents that might permit of 
injury to the primitive and further make vague ideas 
about the agencies that should be held responsible for 
recommending and defining areas to be laid out as 
National Parks. 

The bill submitted provided that “when title to all 
lands within boundaries to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior . . . within approximately 2,000 square 
miles of the Everglades . . . shall have vested in the 
United States, said lands shall be and hereby are estab- 
lished as the Everglades National Park.” Opposition 
to the bill made from the time that it was introduced 
includes the following: (1) By creating the national 
park before its lands had been selected, the bill turned 
over to the Interior Department responsibilities for 
boundaries which belonged to Congress; (2) the bill 
virtually cut out the right and opportunity for revision 
by the people after boundaries had been chosen; and 
(3) the bill failed to specify preservation of the primi- 
tive as the park’s foremost objective. A very large 
proportion of the vast purchase area was in no sense 
primitive, consisting of drained and burntover flate. 

Popular promotion of a national park began in Miami 
in 1927 and bills have been before the four Congresses 
since under the successive introduction of Senator Tram- 
mell, Senator Fletcher, Representative Owen and Rep- 
resentative Wilcox, all of Florida. But it was not op- 
position for scientific and precedent reasons that shoul- 
dered each of these off the floor of the House in turn, 
but rather opposition for political reasons. 

The identical bills of the present Congress, introduced 
by Senator Fletcher and Representative Wilcox, passed 
the Senate and awaited passage on the floor of the 
House. In February, of this year, political opposition 
prevented it passage in the House. 

At this juncture, recourse was had by the bill’s spon- 
sors to the new Wild Life Committee of the House, 
which was asked to grant a special hearing with the 
hope that some new helpful activity might develop. 

Meanwhile, the American Forestry Association had 
been working on the development of a substitute bill, 
which should suggest to Congress an example of an 
appropriate handling for the conservation and _ primi- 
tive preservation of so remarkable an opportunity. Dur- 
ing this same period of time, many protests were received 


from conservation organizations because it did not assure 
the Everglades as a primitive area. 

The hearing of the Wild Life Committee was held 
March 18, a year nearly to a day, from the bill’s intro- 
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duction into the new Congress. Mr. Collingwood, of 
the American Forestry Association, as the last speaker, 
presented the substitute bill. 

The delay on the Calendar of the House, the general 
criticism of the bill as presented, and the presentation 
to the committee of the substitute bill, tended to bring 
the matter to a final issue. Director Cammerer, of the 
National Parks Service, met with President Marvin, of 
the National Parks Association, to discuss what might 
be done to facilitate the passing of the bill. At this 
meeting Director Cammerer stated he was interested in 
the bill’s passing, that it was his intention to recommend 
to the Secretary of the Interior that when the time 
came for fixing the metes and bounds of the Everglades 
Park, an advisory committee should be composed of 
leaders of conservation. This conference cleared the 
way for a second conference, at which Director Cam- 
merer, of the National Parks Service, ex-Director Al- 
bright; Secretary Butler and Mr. Collingwood, of the 
American Forestry Association; Mr. Wharton and Presi- 
dent Marvin, of the National Parks Association, were 
present, and at this time an amendment was agreed upon, 
which would meet the objections of the opponents of the 
bill as presented. At a subsequent time, Drs. McGee 
and Ward, of the Isaak Walton League, approved the 
amendment. The amendment was then presented to 
Representative Robinson, chairman of the Wild Life 
Conservation Committee, and to Representative Wilcox, 
sponsor of the bill; both agreed to include it. 

The bill is to be amended in two ways: first, there 
is to be a provision that money should not be alloted 
for the park from the Federal Government for a period 
of five years, and, second, there is to be a provision that 
the area or areas shall be permanently reserved as a 
wilderness, and that no development of the project or 
plan for the entertainment of visitors shall be under- 
taken which will interfere with the preservation, intact, 
of the unique flora and fauna and the essential primitive 
natural condition now prevailing in the area. 

These amendments, in addition to the position taken 
by the director of the National Park Service to appoint 
an advisory committee for the selection of lands to 
consist of persons chosen in scientific fields, remove all 
objections to the bill. A statement having been signed 
in support of the bill as it is to be amended by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the American Civic Association, the American Forestry 
Association, the American Game Association, the Eco- 
logical Society of America, the Garden Club of America, 
the Izaak Walton League of America, the National 
Association of Audubon Societies and the National Parks 
Association, leaves only the legislative and administra- 
tive features to be met for the passage of the bill. 

The President of the United States has given his 
approval to the amended bill and the Floor Leader of 
the House has assured it a place on the calendar. 
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ASSOCIATION 





GREETINGS PARTNERS 


From its beginning in 1919, the National Parks Asso- 
ciation has won its victories and advanced its educa- 
tional causes by cooperation. Through the devotion and 
persistence of allied conservation and outdoor life or- 
ganizations over the country, sooner or later the right 
standards for parks have triumphed. A celebrated Con- 
gressional champion of selfish interests once called the 
National Parks Association’s power “mysterious.” But 
it has no power, and there is nothing myterious about 
the steady growth of national ideals among nation-wide 
bodies of Americans in organization, nor about the 
cumulative influence that the combined activities of such 
organizations always will exert in Congress. 


So far as we know, our cause has not lost an 
ally during the years, rather it has gained many. 


To all our co-workers, the oldest and the youngest, 
great leagues of organizations and small village clubs, 
the most distinguished in science, arts and humanities, 
and the humblest, we extend our greetings and con- 
gratulations. The ideals we serve together, now so 
nearly achieved, will some day be recognized in the law. 





EVERGLADES AMENDMENT 


The Fletcher (Everglades) bill (S-324), having 
passed the Senate, we now await action on the Wil- 
cox (Everglades) bill (HR-2837). 


This latter bill should be passed only if the amend- 
ment that provides that it be permanently reserved as 
a wilderness area is added. This action has been prom- 
ised by those responsible for the bill. Representative 
Wilcox agrees with the amendment and is giving his 
support to it. We appreciate his understanding of the 
significance of maintaining the Everglades as a primi- 
tive biological area. 


At this time we want to thank the representatives of 
the following organizations for their help in working out 
the Everglades’ programme : 


American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
American Civic Association, American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, American Game Association, Ecological Society 
of America, Garden Club of America, Izaak Walton 
League of America, National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 
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NOTES 





AN APPRECIATION 


Friendly greetings to the Director of the National 
Parks Service! 

During the short time he has been in office, he has 
accomplished the difficult task of consolidating the ad- 
mission of many new areas into a unified system that 
atempts to preserve high standards in all the branches 
of the National Park Service. He has pushed the devel- 
opment of an historical park system and laid out policies 
to control the acquisition of new areas. He has attempted 
to safeguard scenic and educational features during the 
hectic emergency activities, at the same time, attempt- 
ing to utilize splendid opportunities for new develop- 
ments that have been made available through special 
appropriations. He has advanced the plan for beautifi- 
cation of Washington. 

The officers of this organization wish to express their 
appreciation for the cooperation received from Director 
Cammerer. His idealism, industry and cooperative atti- 
tude should insure high standards for our parks. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


We meet again on May 14 for the Annual Meeting 
of the National Parks Association, at the Cosmos Club 
in the District of Columbia. It will begin with a lunch- 
eon that is open to members and friends of the National 
Parks Association who are interested in maintaining 
high standards for the National Parks, and who are 
interested in maintenance of the primitive areas. It is 
likely that the number who may attend may have to 
be limited, for the programme is a good one. We do 
not hesitate at this time to extend to those who speak, 
your thanks for what they shall present to us.  Fol- 
lowing the programme of addresses will be the annual 
business meeting. 
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Ouacuita’s FIFTH CONGRESS 

The Ouachita National Park bill, most dangerous of 
all which have threatened the primitive system since the 
wars on Yellowstone, is completing with this session its 


fifth consecutive Congress. 


Introduced into the Sixty-ninth Congress by Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, it swept all before 
it in the Seventieth Congress by virtue of pledges se- 
cured in advance of active beginnings, but President 
Coolidge pocket-vetoed it—probably his last official act. 
In the Seventy-first Congress it failed before the com- 
bined assaults of the Forest Service, National Park Serv- 
ice and practically all other public organizations in the 
country interested in preserving National Park stand- 
ards and National Forest solidarity. In the Seventy- 
second Congress, the combination against it held safe; 
we even thought it dead. But in the Seventy-third, the 
present Congress, composed almost wholly of new men 
unpossessed yet of National Park ideals and keen to 
cultivate constituent support, it appeared dramatically 


at precisely the opportune time. 


Warned, however, by long experience, we had begun 
our preparations on the chance, months in advance. From 
August, 1933, members of the incoming Congress had 
been informed of National Park ideals directly, and 
especially indirectly through their folks at home. The 
new Congress has shown no inclination to challenge 


standards, and the bill was never pushed. 


But with Ouachita one may never be sure. An occa- 
sion is recalled when victory seemed so sure that we 
announced it one January 30. But less than four weeks 
later, at the tail of the session, they won in a swift 
telephone campaign calling in votes promised more than 


a year before. 


Unlike many bills aimed at National Park standards, 
the fighters for Ouachita made no pretenses, frankly de- 
manding the park from Congress so as to lure profitable 
motor travel into the neighborhood. “With Yosemite 
National Park getting 400,000 motor visitors,” one of 


them stated, “surely Ouachita National Park can get 
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100,000, and that will give us food and gas sales enough 
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to give us prosperity. We have as much right to pros- | 


perity as Yosemite.” 
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LEGISLATION IN THE NEw DEAL 


With the Everglades National Park bill amended 
to make Congress responsible for preservation of the 
primitive, few, if any, can now emerge from the 40 
or more remaining bills which can offer real danger. 
An excessively busy Congress, new but impressed by 
its constituents with the need of maintaining high prin- 
ciples, has shown no inclination to upset ideals. To 
comprehend the difference between legislation proposed 
now and before the reorganization of government activi- 
ties, let us glance at principal bills classified under 
the new systems. 


NATIONAL (PRIMITIVE) ParKs 

Nineteen in number, five call for new parks, four 
for adding lands, two for decreasing lands, three for 
exclusive jurisdiction, and one each for permanent rights 
in scenic lands, building roads and trails, prospecting, 
and safeguarding Yellowstone. One bill was changed 
over to national monument classification. 

Of the bills for new National Parks, those for Ever- 
glades and Ouachita are elaborated on other pages. 

The bill for Roosevelt National Park, North Dakota, 
Representative Sinclair, has appeared in every Congress 
since 1925, awaiting opportunity. President Theodore 
Roosevelt once owned a ranch in these bedlands. Much 
of the proposed area is school and private lands. The 
National Park Service has consistently opposed it as 
below standard. 

The bill for Boise National Park, Idaho, sponsored by 
Senator Borah, has been reported against by the In- 
terior Department. The area is a picnic ground several 
miles out of the city of Boise. 

The bill for the Guadeloupe Mountain Park in Texas, 
introduced by Representative Thomason, names 40,000 
acres of the Texas end of the range which contains 
the great Carlsbad Caverns. 

There are bills to reduce the areas of Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park and proposed Mammoth Cave 
National Park to come within the moneys available for 
purchase. 

There is a bill to permit prospecting in National 
Parks, which is likely to provoke an ocean-to-ocean 
protest. It is H. R. 9156, introduced by Representative 
Wesley Lloyd, of Seattle, Washington. 

There is a bill to authorize acquisition of permanent 
rights in lands for protection against scenic impairment 
—this to hold public land up from alienation till the 
National Park Service has a chance to look it over. 

S. 19 providing that National Forest lands once a 
part of Yosemite National Park shall be returned to 
the park in exchange for forested lands of equal value 
elsewhere is favored by the National Park Service and 
opposed by the Forest Service. 
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H. R. 8954 amends the former act which permits 
Montana and Wyoming to divide Yellowstone River 
waters between them by excluding all area within Yel- 
lowstone National Park from the partition. Introduced 
by Representative DeRouen. 

H. R. 8808, Representative Howard, for exchanging 
Indian lands in Florida has no reference to lands within 
the proposed Everglades National Park as has been 
widely supposed. 


NaTIOoNAL HistoricAL PARK SysTEeMS 

Two new areas are formally proposed for this new 
system. 

One, H. R. 8397, Representative Mead, calls for 
the Saratoga National Historical Park in northern New 
York. If, to the Saratoga Battlefield, are added me- 
morials of the upper Hudson valley preceding and dur- 
ing the Revolution, including the fur trade which cen- 
tered at Albany, there may develop an historical exposi- 
tion of wide interest and much importance. A large 
area is under study. 

Another, to commemorize the close of the Civil War, 
is proposed by Senator Glass under title of Appoma- 
tox Court House National Historical Park, S. 3310. 
It amends an act of June 30, 1930. 


NATIONAL Mrititary Park System 

To this system, which was transferred last August from 
the War Department, bills are entered to add five new 
parks; another bill calls for an increase of area and still 
another for a change of management. 

A National Military Park to preserve the birthplace 
of General Pershing in Linn County, Missouri, H. R. 
7517, is opposed by the Interior Department. 

The Monocacy Battlefield National Military Park, if 
created in Maryland north of Washington will cele- 
brate a day’s fighting in which General Lew Wallace 
held back General Early’s raid against the National 
Capital long enough for Grant to bring up from Rich- 
mond by water, troops sufficient, two divisions, to hold 
Washington safe. S. 3239, Senator Tydings, and H. R. 
7982, Representative Lewis. 

S. 3416 calls for a National Battlefield Park con- 
sisting of the remarkably well-preserved defenses of 
Richmond during the Civil War. Senator Byrd, of 
Virginia. 

S. 3097-H. R. 1729 calls for a National Battlefield 
Military Park including the Kenesaw Mountains in 
Georgia because there Sherman swept through John- 
son, gaining the impetus for his later successes. 

Andrew Johnson’s homestead in Tennessee is asked 
for as a National Shrine by Senator McKellar and Rep- 
resentative Reece, and Senator Bachman and Repre- 
sentative McReynolds, of Georgia, want that part of 
Lookout Mountain added to Chicamauga-Chattanooga 
National Military Park which is not already included 
in it. 
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NATIONAL MoNUMENTS SYSTEM 


Six new National Monuments are asked of Congress, 
though the power to create these reservations lies with 
the President. But power to appropriate rests with 
Congress only. 

The Studley Estate, in Virginia, birthplace of Patrick 
Henry, has been asked for a National Monument, but 
is opposed by the Interior Department. 

Saint Croix Island, in Maine, is also asked as a Na- 
tional Monument and agreed to by the Budget Bureau 
provided all the land shall be given to the nation. 

Representative Kenny, of New Jersey, wants Camp 
Merritt preserved as a sample of the Great War camps, 
notwithstanding that the nation would have to buy the 
private lands on which it stands. The Grand Caverns 
of Knox County, Tennessee, which Representative Taylor 
asks to have made a National Monument, would also 
have to be bought. 

The Ackia National Monument, in Mississippi, is asked 
by Senator Harrison because it is the site of a battle 
in which the Chickasaw Indians kept apart the combined 
French and Choctaws, who were trying to complete the 
French line between Saint Louis and New Orleans. 

In H. R. 8698, for Fort Stanwix National Monument, 
Representative Sission, of New York, offers the site 
of a battle in the Mohawk Valley, which will have an 
important place in the Saratoga historical program. 

Senator George and Representative Vincent want the 
Ocmulgee National Monument established in Georgia, 
and, to Chalmette National Monument, on the Mississippi 
River front, Representative Fernandez, of Louisiana, 
wants added 400 acres which constituted the Battlefield 
of New Orleans. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARK BILLS 


Under this heading are two bills of very great poten- 
tiality which should have the close attention of all in- 
terested in National Park organization. 

One of these is an old bill offered again by Repre- 
sentative Englebright, of California, now under the des- 
ignation of H. R. 1501. It calls for the appropriation 
of $5,000,000 a year for purchase of lands for State 
Parks. National Parks Association opposition to this 
bill was the first of a number of others. Both the 
former and the present Secretary of the Interior have 
reported it adversely. 

The other measure calls for $25,000,000 to construct the 
Natches Trace Parkway from Nashville, Tennessee, to 
Natches, Mississippi, “with a view to constructing a 
national road” over the Indian trail followed home by 
traders who had floated merchandise down the Missis- 
sippi River to New Orleans. This bill, S. 2824, is fol- 
lowed by S. 2825 appropriating $50,000 for a prelimi- 
nary survey. Both are offered by Senator Stephens, of 
Mississippi. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING FoR 1934 


Presiding 
Dr. CLoyp Heck MArvVIN 


President of the National Parks Association 


“National Parks as Factors Contributing 
to National Ideals” 
Dr. JouN Huston FINLEY 


Editor of the New York Times 


“New Responsibilities” 
Arno B. CAMMERER 


Director of the National Park Service 


% 


“The Primitive” 


Dr. JoHN C. MERRIAM 


President of the Carnegie Institute of Washington 


“The Reorganization of the National 
Park Service with Special Emphasis 
upon the Place of the National Parks 
in That Scheme” 
Mr. ALsBert ATwoop 


Writer for the Saturday Evening Post 


“The Everglades and Ouachita” 
RosBerT STERLING YARD 


Editor of the National Parks Association Publications 
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“Future National Park Sites” 
Dr. Henry B. WarpD 


Secretary of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 











